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PES VENTING  LIVESTOCK  SHIPPING  LOSSES 

A  radio  conversation  between  C.  D.  Lowe,  Senior  Extension  Animal  Husbandman,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Forney  Rankin,  Radio  Service,  on  the  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  June  29,  1939. 


RANKIN: 

Today,  we're  going  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talking  about  livestock  shipping 
losses  —  and  how  to  prevent  them.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  can 
talk  with  more  authority  about  that  than  Dr.  C.  D.  Lowe,  extension  animal  husband- 
man of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    How  about  it,  Dr.  Lowe  —  is 
there  very  much  loss  through  injury  and  death  of  livestock  in  transit? 

LOWE: 

It  amounts  to  about  12  million  dollars  a  year,  Mr.  Rankin,  so  I  believe  you 
would  call  it  "very  much." 

RANK  IN : 

I  should  say  I  would!    You  mean  —  if  there  were  no  losses  from  death  or  in- 
jury or  losses  of  any  other  kind  —  the  livestock  irid^^stry  would  be  12  million 
dollars  a  year  better  off? 

LOWE: 

That's  exactly  what  I  mean.     So  —  you  see  —  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
cut  down  the  loss  can  mean  a  substantial  saving  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  But 
v/hen  you  mentioned  the  causes  of  losses  —  you  overlooked  the  principal  cause  — 
bruiser,. 

RANKIN: 

Bruises.    You  mean  bruises  in  the  flesh  that  might  be  caused  by  the  animal 
being  hit  or  prodded  with  a  club  —  or  a  cane  —  or  being  kicked. 

LOWE: 

Yes  —  or  bruises  that  might  be  caused  by  overcrowding.    Almost  any  bruise 
will  show  up  in  the  meat  —  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  animal.    Bruises  cause 
about  three-fourths  of  the  money  loss  to  livestock  feeders  and  shippers. 

RANKIN: 

But  can't  something  be  done  to  cut  down  that  loss,  Dr.  Lowe? 

LOWE: 

Yes  —  of  course.  Something  i_s  being  done  about  it.  The  shipping  losses 
in  livestock  last  year  were  smaller  than  ever  before.  It's  principally  a  natter 
of  getting  these  men  who  handle  livestock  to  give  the  animals  a  fair  break  -- 

RANKIN: 

Aren't  there  any  regulations  to  prevent  these  losses? 

LOWE: 

Yes,  of  course.    One  important  act  that  has  helped  to  cut  down  losses  is  the 
28-Hour  shipping  law.-   When  livestock  are  in  transit,  they  can't  be  kep  in  R.R. 
cars  more  than  28  hours  without  being  unloaded,  fed,  and  watered,  and  allowed  to 
rest  for  5  hours. 
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RANKIN: 

Doesn't  a  good  share  of  livestock  go  to  market  these  days  in  trucks? 

LOWE : 

Yes  —  more  than  half  is  trucked  to  market  —  and  on  the  average  —  losses  g 
are  greater  in  truck  shipments  than  in  rail  shipments.  ™ 

RANKIN: 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  these  bruises  —  injuries  —  and  deaths? 

LOWE: 

Well  —  in  general  —  the  principal  causes  are  carelessness  and  poor  equip- 
ment. The  human  factor  —  the  man  who-  handles  the  livestock  —  is  very  important. 
It's  a  matter  of  knowing  what  to  do  and  doing  it. 

RANKIN: 

Is  there  any  one  place  where  most  of  the  losses  are  caused?    at  loading 
time        on  the  road  —  in  the  yards  —  or  just  where? 

LOWE: 

The  causes  of  losses  are  distributed  all  along  the  line  —  from  the  farms 
to  the  packing  houses.     The  good  stockman  knows  that  rugged  animals  stand  shipping 
better  than  weak,  unthrifty  ones.    He  knows  it  isn't  wise  to  over  feed  animals  just 
before  they're  shipped. 

RANKIN: 

What  about  the  bruises  you  mentioned.    What  can  be  done  to  reduce  them? 
LOWE:  ' 

Well,  if  you  can  eliminate  rough  handling  of  animals,  you  automatically 
eliminate  much  of  the  loss.     Do  you  realize  that  about  20  percent  of  all  the  cattle 
slaughtered  in  recent  years  were  bruised  enough  to  cause  a  loss. 

RANKIN: 

That's  an  .appallingly  high  percentage.    But  how  do  bruises  cause  so  much 
loss?     I  neon  money  loss. 

LOWE: 

Thirty-eight  cents  for  each  head  of  cattle  slaughtered.     In  hogs  —  the  loss 
is  about  7  cents  a  head.     Sheep  and  lambs  often  show  bruises,  mainly  from  lifting 
them  by  the  wool.    Eive  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lamb  carcasses  show  damage  by 
bruising.     And  every  bruise  must  be  trimmed  out  of  the  meat  and  cuts  so  trimmed  sell 
at  a  discount.     So,   the  loss  is  passed  right  back  to  the  stockman. 

RANKIN:  , 
Will  you  tell  us  how  animals  get  all  these  bruises? 

LOWE: 

Jostling  against  f arm' machinery ,  sharp  gate-posts  or  corners  of  buildings 
and  the  like  may  cause  bruises.    And  horns  --  they  cause  a  great  deal  of  loss.     All  j 
commercial  cattle  —  if  they're  not  naturally  polled  —  should  be  dehorned.  ™ 
RANKIN: 

I  got  the  impression  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago  (the  "human  factor")  that 
probably  most  bruises  are  caused  by  men — in  rioving  animals  from  one  place  to  another. 

LOWE : 

Many  of  then  are  caused  in  that  way.     Even  a  light  kick,  or  a  prod  inflicted 
days  before  shipping  may  cause  a  bruise  that  will  show  up  later  in  the  carcass. 
This  is  especially  true  of  hogs  —  because  they  bruise  easily.     Clubs,  poles  and 
canes  sh- uld  never  be  used  in  handling  livestock. 
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RANKIN: 

Eut  you  need  a  "persuader"  of  some  kind  don't  you? 

f  LOWE: 

Yes,  of  course  —  but  a  canvas  slapper  -  that's  the  "best  gadget.  .  .usually  is 
all  that's  necessary.    But  if  you  need  something  more  forceful  —  an  electric  prod 
is  effective  in  making  the  animal  move  without  injuring  it. 

BAJEIN: 

Yes  —  I  think  an  electric  prod  should  be  effective.    But  of  course  it  pro- 
duces only  a  mild  shock,   I  !:now. 

LOWE: 

Oh,  yes.     There's  no  danger  of  harming  the  animal.    Loading  equipment  is  also 
important.     Expert  handling  requires  a  loading  chute  —  and  a  holding  pen.  The 
chute  should  hav<_  cleats  .so  the  animals  can  walk  up  without  slipping.    You'll  find 
chutes  of  that  kind  at  almost  all  the  stockyards  —  But  it's  just  as  important  to 
load  the  animal  safely,  as  to  unload  it  safely. 

RASKIN: 

And  I  suppose  there's  a  possibility  of  injur;/  or  bruising  in  the  car  —  or 
truck,  isn't  there? 

LOWE: 

Oh  ye s  —  too  good  a  possibility.    The  right  bedding  cuts  down  loss.  The 
best  bedding  material  is  sand  or  fine  gravel  —  about  an  inch  deep  on  the  floor  of 
the  truck  or  car.     In  hot  weather  —  the  sand  should  be  wet  down  for  hog  shipments. 
In  cold  weather,  the  sand  should  be  covered  with  straw,  for  livestock  of  any  kind. 
Then  —  another  thing  that  causes  a  great  deal  of  loss  is  nixed  loads.     It's  a  mis- 
take to  put  big  and  little  aninals  in  the  sane  load  without  separating  then  by 
strong  partitions.    Hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  should  be  kept  apart  —  bulls  —  calves 
should  be  separated  from  nature  cattle. 

And  overloading  —  that's  another  inportant  cause  of  loss  —  especially  in 
truck  shipment .     It  always  causes  some  bruising  —  and  often  results  in  death  from 
suffoc-ticn  or  trailing.    Good  truckers  never  overload  —  and  they  drive  carefully, 
too . 

RANKIN: 

Then,  obviously,  it  would  be  worth  money  to  a  farmer  to  see  that  his  aninals 
are  taken  to  market  by  a  truck  driver  who  will  ^ive  then  careful  attention. 

LOWE: 

Of  course  it  is.    And  you'll  find  many  truckers  who  are  proud  of  their 
k    reputations  for  careful  handling  of  livestock. 

Then  —  after  the  livestock  gets  to  the  yards,  there  are  precautions  that 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  losses.  The  truck  should  T)e  backed  squarely  against  the 
unloading  chute  —  so  there'll  bo  no  crack  for  the  animal's  leg  to  slip  into. 

HANK  EI: 

Is  much  of  an  effort  being  made  to  show  farmer a »  shippers  and  others  —  how 
to  reduce  livestock  shipping  losses,  Dr.  Lowe? 


LOWE: 

Yes  —  the  problem  is  being  approached  from  many  different  angles. 

For  one  thing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  completed  a  motion 
picture  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  livestock  shipping  losses.     It's  called  "Do 
Unto  Animals." 

BANK  I U: 

Where  will  it  he  shown? 

LOWS: 

It  has  already  been  shown  at  a  few  meetings  of  livestock  men  —  national  and 
regional  meetings  —  and  is  now  ready  for  distribution  to  county  agents.     "Do  Unto 
Animals"  shows  that  careful  handling  of  livestock  is  desirable  —  not  only  from  a 
humane  point  of  view  —  but  also  from  the  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view. 

RANK IN: 

I  think  you' ve  showed  us  that  very  well,  Dr.  Lowe  —  even  without  the  benefit 
of  a  motion  picture. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Lowe,  who  told  us  about  the  12  million  dollar  livestock  shipping 
loss,  as  a  result  of  improper  handling,  is  senior  extension  animal  husbandman  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture* 


